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Tus majestic statue—in “monumental mar- 
ble,’— has lately been placed in the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey, about four 
feet from the slab beneath which are depo- 
sited the remains of that illustrious orator 
and statesman — Gzorce Cannina. The 
pedestal bears the following inscription :-— 

“George Canning, born the 11th of April, 
1770; died the 8th of August, 1827. En- 
dowed with a rare combination of talents, an 
eminent statesman, an accomplished scholar, 
an orator surpassed by none, he united the 
most brilliant and lofty qualities of mind with 
the warmest affections of the heart. Raised 
by his own merit, he successively filled im- 
portant offices in the state, and finally became 
the first minister of the crown. In the full 
enjoyment of his sovereign’s favour, and of 
the confidence of the people, he was prema- 
turely cut off when pursuing a wise and 
enlarged course of policy, which had for its 
object the prosperity and greatness of his 
country, while it comprehended the welfare 
and commanded the admiration of foreign 
nations. This monument was erected by his 
friends and countrymen.” 


HERBERT.—A FRAGMENT. 


How grateful do sweet sounds fall upon the 
ear, and how rapidly the brain weaves a 
chain of fond remembrances and past plea- 
sures, if those sounds have been ever heard 
before: asin the Ranz des Vaches, that wild 
air so often echoed back from the mountains 
of Switzerland, when their shadows trail in 
immeasurable length over whole cantons, 
while the sun is setting in his pomp, shedding 
a purple light upon their oe | tops, and the 
cattle, heedful and expectant of the summons, 
slowly wend homewards at the shepherd’s 
call. The Ranz des Vaches has such power- 
ful charms upon the wandering Swiss, that 
his heart responds to it in whatever quarter 
of the globe it might reach his ear; and 
among the Swiss when serving in 
foreign pay, it was forbidden to play their 
national air, as it produced a orem illness 
arising from the love and recollection of their 
own wild homes. How singular and how 
beautiful are the mysterious sounds of distant 
and unexpected midnight music, when mel. 
lowed and wafted over the surface of water. 
It is wild and enchanting—the soul wakes 
up from the stillness in which it had been 
Teposing, and earth seems to be an echo of 
sounds from heaven. Poor Herbert, who 
had lately lost his wife, who died delirious 
within the honey moon, travelled in company 
with his friend to dissipate his sorrows, by 
order of his medical attendant. It was a 
still but moonless summer night when they 
retired to their beds at the Red Lion, a sinail 
public house at Hythe, a village on the banks 
of the Southampton Water, nearly opposite 






to Netley Abbey. Herbert, whose mind was 
naturally sensitive, suffered severely in his 
health, and despondency was settling on all 
his actions. His friend informed me, that 
about midnight the distant sounds of melody 
came wafted upon the air, for wind there was 
none; yet the breeze as it swelled the sound 
and then died away again, was more like the 
respirations of the atmosphere. The music 
grew more and more distinct, floating like 
waves, now strong, then weak. The execution 
was as excellent as the selection was choice. 
Herbert listened,—it was the music of Oberon 
—the airs of which his. late accomplished 


wife had sung in her delirium, only a few | — 
hours before he was left a widower. The of the 
suddenness of these strains, as well as their in ool 
touching excellence of performance, amid the bardus 
stillness of the night, came like a mystery aan 
upon poor Herbert, harrowing up the bitterest ait § 
recollections, and causing the most tumul- pe y th 
tuous feelings in his fevered and tortured of life 
frame. pan Oy breath, bet he an sands, 
and rly caught every note, he passionately 

exclainsed, « Ob Heaven ! oh Heaven ! it is al 
her—it is her !”? then sinking exhausted, he would 
covered up his face aud spoke no more. =the 


Within a week he was consigned to earth «| 
and rest for ever ! ILES. : 


HONEY. # 
Honey is said to be extremely conducive to 
health. The Roman Emperor, Augustus, 
asked an old man in his hundredth year how 
he had been able to attain so advanced an 
“ By oil without, and honey within,” 

was the old man’s reply and recipe. 

In the province of Guadalaxara, in Old 
Mexico, there is a species of bee without a 
sting; hence they are called “ angelitos,” 
—little angels. 

The finest honey is produced in Sicily and 
Minorca ; also, in Narbonne, the neighbour- 
hood of which town abounds with rosemary. 

The abundance of honey produced at 
Malta, is the reason why this almost barren 
tock was called Meliteo: it ses medi- 
cinal qualities. The honey on the banks of 
the Euphrates gee of an intoxicating 
nature, to which Xenophon alludes in his 
account of the Retreat. The honey of Guriel 
has the same quality, and is as hard as sugar. 

Honey was formerly in greater request than 
in the present age, and in the reign of Char- 
lemagne it formed a considerable article of 
trade. The Romans used it in great quan- 
tities; much was adulterated with the heavier 
weighing wax, and he was an honest man 
who suld the honey pure, (sine cerd,) with- 
out wax; hence the word sincere. 

A fanciful Abbé is of opinion that amber 
is honey, melted by the sun, dropped into 
the sea from the mountains of Ajan, and 
congealed by water ! 

In some parts of France there are barges, 












































or rafts, fitted up as apiaries, which constantly 
move from mead to mead to afford fresh food 
to the industrious insects. Rogers, in his 
Pleasures of Memory, alludes to them: 

“ So through the vales of Loire the bee-hives glide, 

The light raft dropping with the silent tide.” 

The Grecians cultivated bees, and Solon 
enacted a law that every man’s stock should 
not be nearer than 300 feet from his neigh- 
bour’s. sh 

Bees were wrought on the coronation robes 
of Charlemagne, and Napoleon had the same 
emblem. Pope Urban VIII. chose three 
bees for his armorial bearings. 

The custom of destroying a whole colony 
of these wonderful and industrious insects, 
in order to obtain their honey, is adding’ bar- 
barous murder to cruel robbery; and that 
man deserves a noble monument from huma- 
nity, who first introduced the plan of obtain- 
ing the sweets without the wilful destruction 
of life. The martial leader slays his thou- 
sands, and @ monument commemorates his 
deeds of slaughter; but one monument to 
him who saved the life of a little nation 
would be dearer to the heart and feelings 
—though it were made of bees-wax ! 

“ I wish,” said Seneca, “ that anger, like 
the bee, could sting but once.” Muze. 


CONTRAST. 
Contrast is the spring of happiness, and it 
is the rule of Nature as well = constant 
change. Daylight is appreciated in oppo- 
sition to pa nel te cool of eouniang is 
refreshing when compared with the heat of 
noon—the pleasures of rest are enjoyed in con- 
trast with the fatigues of labour. Scenery is 
delightful by contrast—the flat desert wea- 
ties the eye—the swelling land breaks the 
monotony of the level—the shade relieves 
the glare. The sea reflects the varied tints 
of f aared contrasting the darkest with the 
lightest tints. Human joys are by contrast, 
and without the knowledge of misery who 
could feel the delights of pleasure ? The rich 
snatch with eagerness at any novelty to break 
the tame and endless monotony of life, ren- 
dered so monotonous by the possession of 
wealth, which procures for them every want 
and induces idleness,—a life so highly polish- 
ed that it glides like a billiard-ball and be- 
comes stationary till a fresh impetus sets it 
again in motion. Nature is in constant 
action and in perpetual change. The worlds 
and planets hold on their giant courses, each 
tevolving on its own axis,—the component 
parts of these vast globes are obeying the 
same laws. The sea is ever restless—the 
minutest portion its wide waters have formed 
and will form through all eternity into cease- 
less waves, which break, and other forms arise 
from the one destroyed. It chafes and rubs 
itself along the shore, altering the form of 
the sands, or shingle, re lofty 
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eminences till they totter into the raging 
gulfs below. Myriads upon myriads of count- 
less little animals, (the corallines,) are raising 
islands to the surface, whereon man will walk 
and grow sugar for his palate, or rum for his 
excesses. On earth the forest flourishes, and 
all is teeming with life and change — the 
leaves form, fall, and become earth—the 
gases are seizing upon decomposition to 
engender other life—the mite is active in his 
cheesy kingdom, and the mouarch rules his 
day, to perish like the rest of human nature— 
the blood runs through his veins, his pores 
respire,—the sap in the trees runs from the 
earth to the topmost twig which waves in the 
storm, and the leaves absorb the gas of health. 
Waters of unknown extent are flowing in the 
bosom of the earth— are forming, mate- 
rial is formed thereby, collisions of gases 
explode in the depths beneath us, the pie- 
crust of the earth is rent or shivered, fresh 
forms arise, or waters stretch their level where 
mountains raised their peaks—life and death, 
like day and night, succeed each other. Not 
a blade of the smallest grass is the same in 
substance as it was the day before; the rivers 
flow, but the waters are not the same—the 
sea waves roll upon the beach, but the tides 
have substituted other water—lakes dry up, 
vegetation follows—the antiquary discovers a 
bulb root in the coffin of an Egyptian mummy, 
and it buds once more. All is alive—all 19 
moving—all is contrast—all is beautiful-- 
but man, in his vanity, is discontented, cold, 
and querulous. Mines. 


LADY PLACE. 
To the notice respecting Hurley Hall, 
(Berks.) which appeared in vol. xix. of the 
Mirror, p. 419, we are enabled to supply the 
following addenda from personal observation. 
Lady Place, by which name this superb 
a of the Elizabethan age is generally 
nown in its neighbourhood, presents, per- 
haps, one of the most perfect specimens of 
Perpendicular English Architecture in the 
kingdom ; — because apparently remaining 
unmolested by modern improvements, ex- 
actly as built by Richard Lovelace. It is 
impossible to walk round the house, and be- 
hold its projecting wings, its oriel and bay 
windows, with their slender white transoms 
and mullions, its portico and false entrances, 
ornamented with square and circular flights 
of steps, now worn, dilapidated, and green 
with the moss of many years, its dripstones, 
corbels, arms, and other architectural adorn- 
ments, without having the mind carried back 
to the times and the court of “glorious 
Queen Bess.” This illusion is increased by 
the noble hall, to which a scenical effect also 
is given by the Corinthian pillars, which, at. 
the upper end, support its ceiling—that ceil- 
ing, exquisitely moulded and_ judiciously 
relieved, presents to the charmed eye a series 
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of oval and circular niches, bordered with 
rich wreaths of fruit, foliage, and flowers. 
Soon, alas! will decay have destroyed every 
vestige of this beautiful work; and it is to 
be indeed lamented that our modern-built 
honses of the great, will, in future ages, 
have nothing similar to offer to the inspec- 
tion of the eye of taste. 

A light gallery runs nearly round the hall ; 
access to which, (and to the upper apart- 
ments,) is attained by a broad, oaken stair- 
case. Perchance in this gallery, musicians 
were sometimes placed to give zest to the 
princely banquet, or motion to the forms of 
the noble, beautiful, and young, met in 
gayest throngs below them; or, it may be, 
that from it, the courtly masque and pageant 
were beheld, by crowds of Britain’s aristo- 
cracy, in days when these were to them, 
Almack’s and the Opera. A magnificent 
chimney-piece, with arms profusely carved, 
painted, and gilt, adorn the hall; this apart- 
ment is partitioned off at the upper end 
from two or three ante-rooms, which origin- 
ally, perhaps, formed part of it, and on whose 
use it is difficult to decide, — 4 i sup- 
posed, they were found more eligible for the 
‘eomtastiba of justice-business than the hall ; 
or they may have heen dining and drawing 
rooms. e 

Ascending the grand staircase, we come 
upon the principal chambers of the mansion ; 
in the building and arrangement of which, 
there may possibly be order and design. But 
to the casual visiter, they are a mere laby- 
tinth, from the closet to the saloon, and to 
the rarely well-sized dormitory; a ghostly 
labyrinth of rooms and closets, some quite 
shut up, all low, dark, and dingy ; and here 
may be found, together with the crypts pre- 
sently to be noticed, sliding panels, secret 
passages between the walls, gaping wide in 
all the naked horrors of beams, bricks, aud 
mortar; and, in short, the whole efficient 
scenery of a Radcliffian romance. In_ fact, 
whilst surveying a mansion like Lady Place, 
the old superstition of the dwellers in old 
houses may very rationally be excused, and 

ly accounted for: in the first plate, it 
were no easy task to keep closed all the doors 
of these countless and many-doored rooms ; 
several would be left open, and the jar of 
one banging to, would probably cause the 
rest also to echo like so many thunder-claps 
through ‘the resonant house; and the wind 
too, howling between the walls in the secret 
passages, would produce tones awful and 
varied, corresponding mental illusions ; — 
above all, it is easy to see, (not to describe, ) 
how the many doors of these numerous and 
connected apartments, must have favoured 
the vanishing of apparitions, raised by the 
elever collusion of scheming parties. The 
very small panels of all these chambers are 
coloured in imitation of various woods and 


marbles; but most worthy of attention is the 
Painted Saloon, that elaborated room whose 
rich, wild landscapes glow around the spec- 
tator, (spoiled as they are said to be, from 
Salvator Rosa’s original execution, by the 
rifucciamento of a modern artist,) and whose 
Olympus, opening overhead, seems to “ dis- 
close a momentary glimpse of heaven.” 
Painted ceilings also adorn the lobbies or 
ante-chambers opening into the Saloon; and 
we particularly remarked their splendid, im. 
posing effect; because the disuse of this 
truly aristocratic decoration is much lamented 
by the lovers of art. Within one room, or 
rather closet, we remarked a couple of panels 
missing from their places at the bottom of 
the wall.—“What means this ?”—“It is 
the entrance,” replied the worthy guide, “to 
the secret staircase between the walls, through 
which the old monks used to squeeze them- 





selves, and carry with them, perhaps, to the | 
dungeon, or burying ground in the vaults ~ 


below, such persons, living or dead, as they 
wished to dispose of from above ground.” 
But this account is a little apocryphal, since 
Lady Place, as it now stands, was buiit on 


the site of the ancient Benedictine monas- | 
tery: wherefore, though indubitably the © 
monkish crypt, dungeon -cell, and mural | 
staircase remain, these must have been used _ 
for many long years by later residents, and | 


for, we trust, better purposes. Nevertheless, 
in England’s “iron age,” who shall say that 
this singular mansion, contrived, it should 
seem, for the cherishing of conspiracy, crime, 


and concealment, has not witnessed the en- 
actment of many a secret tragedy, vying in 
atrocity with the deeds of darkness, perpe- 
trated at Cumnor Place, Charlecot House, | 
&c. Having descended into the crypts, and | 
viewed the secret stair, within the narrow, | 
Massy stone cell, all dimly lighted by the / 


flickering rays of a—a—a—tallow candle, 


this thought would press itself upon us:— | 
“Who knows what may not have been oc- | 
curring in those ghastly chambers above, and | 


in these sepulchral vaults below, while the 
intermediate hall glowed with radiance, and 
rung with music and revelry?” Certes, at 
that moment, a vision rose up before us, of 
the illegal, unbridled, and malignant power 
of man, little creditable to our Species ; nor 
was it dissipated by the sight of sundry 
dungeon nooks and corners in these vaults, 
with iron staples yet remaining in the walls, 
and little hollows in the pavement, the pre- 
sumed sites of strong rings and bolts for 
fastening unhappy prisoners to the ground 
How died those three Benedictines, and 
wherefore were they buried here, — whose 
bodies, when accidentally found in repairing 
the vaults, were re-interred at the foot of one 
of the massy, low, stone pillars; and the 
stranger reads this fact on the flat stone 
which now covers their ancient grave. The 
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regular cemetery of the mouks was “ Para- 
dise,? —a piece of land attached to the 
large, detached building appropriated in after 
times to domestics and domestic offices— 
(the stables in this edifice are formed from 
the monastic chapel,) though now degraded 
into a kitchen-garden. Very recently, a cu- 
rious coffin-handle had been dug up in this 
place: but let the reader turn to Marmion, 
and combining with the terrible doom of 
Constance de Beverley, the description of the 
vault in which that doom was pronounced 
and executed — let him reflect that similar 
souterraines for penance and punishment 
were invariably attached to ancient monastic 
edifices ; and the fate of the Benedictines, 
though milder, is pretty clearly ascertained, as 
well as the uses of the antique crypts of 
Hurley (Lady) Place. A remnant of the 
foundation-wall of the monastery is here to 
be seen; it is above a thousand years old, 
and a piece will crumble to sand and dust in 
the hand. The inscriptions respecting the 
Orange conspiracy, and the visit of his Ma- 
jesty George IIT. to this curious old hall, are 
shown in these vaults. Upon emerging from 
them, and being told that, the interior of the 
mansion presented nothing more worthy of 
inspection, we proceeded to survey the exte- 
rior; but first noted that the singularly blank 
and desolate appearance of the house was to 
be attributed to an entire absence of furni- 
ture in all the rooms. 

The appearance of the exterior of this 
really palatial mansion we have endeavoured 
to deseribe; and shall merely remark that 
the grounds are in tolerable keeping with the 
house, which stands upon a lawn. There 
does not appear to have been any attempt to 
create a garden, if we except a green alley, 
now quite wild, forming a carriage-drive up 
to the house; and a considerable wilderness 
of garden-flowers and weeds, China-rose 
bushes and brambles, &c., which fill up 
interstices on the sides of the edifice, and 
flourish with picturesque effect. The rem- 
nant of a terrace may, perhaps, be traced on 
amound at the further end of the lawn, on 
which a couple of trees are planted ; if so, it 
was exceedingly short for a promenade, and 
might have been merely raised by way of 
curb-stone, to keep carriages from driving 
straight up the middle of the plat to the 
hhall-door. On one side the lawn, a magnifi- 
cent cedar of Lebanon, with many stems 
proceeding from the original trunk, spreads 
its drooping branches; and the central orna- 
ment is, or was, the dark statue of a negro 
in a crouching attitude, with hands raised 
rather higher than his head. This “sable 
son of woe” looked to us, suspiciously like a 
sun-dial, or, at least, its supporter; but tra- 
dition asserts it to be, the effigy of a black 
man, who, in times past, lived with some 
former possessor of Lady Place, and was 
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celebrated for feats of agility. One day, he 
undertook, for a trifling wager, to run to 
London, (a distance of between thirty and 
forty miles,) and back again, bringing with 
him a cheese for dinner, or for supper: this 
task he actually accomplished, and more; 
for, to prove that he was not tired, he spent 
the night in dancing with his fellows in the 
servants’ hall, until, utterly exhausted. he 
fell down, and instantly expired. The statue, 
it is said, was cast, and placed on the lawn 
in memory of him, and the event. 

The remnant of a paved, but open court- 
yard, extending from one wing of the house 
to the other, may be traced in an area of 
broken, bricky ground; a wall and moat 
surround the premises ; and on these stand, 
closely contiguous to Lady Place, the large, 
detached, barrack-like looking edifice, appro- 
priated to domestics, offices, stables, &c. 
This is in too dangerous a state to be ex- 
plored ; but through the stables, in a small 
yard, may be seen, and should by the visiter 
be inquired for, some curious inscriptions 
relative to the Place, put up by a recent 
possessor, (Mr. Wilcox,) but copied from old 
charters, &c. Built into the walls of Hurley 
Church, immediately adjoining, are a couple 
of splendidly ornamented arches, by some con- 
sidered Roman, by others Saxon, or they 
may be- Anglo-Norman. 

A history of Hurley Hall and its posses- 
sors, will be found in a volume of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, published about three or 
fout years back ; from whence we learn, that 
it was recently in the possession of the 
Kempenfelt family; the arms of Bishop 
Kempenfelt adorn, in stained glass, one of 
the oriel windows on the ground-floor, and 
he was, we believe, brother to the unfortunate 
admiral who went down in the Royal George. 
Lady Place has now the doom of destruction 
hanging over it, and, perhaps, is in too dila- 
pidated a state to admit of repair, and to 
be made safely habitable, under an enormous 
expense ; yet, until very recently, it was in 
use as a residence, and quite lately, we met 
in society a gentleman by no means elderly, 
who said he had spent much time ‘as a 
youth, with a friend who then lived in “ Lady 
Place, one of the finest old houses in the 
kingdom.” M. L. B. 





Anecdote Gallery. 





BUONAPARTIANA. 


Tuere was formerly a monk of the name of 
Bonaventure Buonaparte, who lived and died 
in a cloister. The poor man reposed peaceably 
in his grave, and was quite forgotten, until 
Napoleon mounted the throne of France. The 
courtiers then found out that the deceased 

ossessed vittues which were never before 
nown, and proposed to the Emperor to, have 
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him canonized. “ For the love of God,” 
replied Napoleon, “ spare me this ridicule: 
as the Sovereign Pontiff is now in my power, 
the world would not fail to say that I have 
compelled him to make a saint of one of the 
members of my family.” 


During the reign of Napoleon, a poet an- 
xious to acquire favour, produced a poem, 
wherein he pretended to prove the descent of 
the Buonapartean family from the kings of 
the Ostrogoths. “I feel much honoured,” 
said the Emperor, on hearing this circumstance 
detailed; “ but the poet should henceforward 
learn, that I date my lineage from the eigh- 
teenth Brumaire.” 


At a period when almost all the crowned 
heads in Europe came to the Tuileries, to do 
homage to their Chief, a chamberlain having 
by mistake one morning let the hour go by 
when it was usual to call Napoleon, said to 
the Emperor with much spirit, in excuse for 
his delay, “ Pardon me, sire, but I have fallen 
amongst a crowd of kings.” This well-timed 
excuse gratified the ambition of the Emperor, 
and obtained pardon for the dilatory cham- 
berlain. 


I have contributed in no small degree, 
(said Napoleon, in speaking of Dr. Gall,) to 
bring his system into disrepute. Corvisart 
was one of his most zealous followers; he, 
and all those of his way of thinking, have a 
strong bias towards materialism. Gall might 
have enlarged their science and extended its 
sphere ; but nature is not so poor, nor is‘she 
to be confined within a narrow boundary. 
Had she been so gross as to announce herself 
by outward forms, we should have proceeded 
quicker in the science, and have become wise 
much earlier. Her secrets, on the contrary, 
are most ingenious, acute, and fugitive; so 
much 80, as entirely to escape us all. A little 
hunchback often exhibits an amazing genius, 
while a tall, handsome man is by comparison 
a complete nincompoop. A | head and 
brain, and quantity, is sometimes found defi- 
cient in ideas, while in a smaller one is seen 
a vast intelligence. Now see the fallacy of 
Gall: he attributes to some protuberances a 
source of crime and inclinations that are not 
in nature; but are generated in society, and 
by agreement of mankind. Par exemple. 
What would become of the organ of theft, if 
property was a thing in common? the organ 
of drunkenness, if there were no fermented 
liquors ? that of ambition, if it had no exist- 
ence in society? Both reason and experience 
prove, (and I have been placed so as to have 
great practice,) that all those exterior signs 
are only so many lies and forgeries, against 
which we cannot too securely guard ourselves; 
and there is, in fact, no other means of judg- 
ing with certainty of men, than by seeing, 
trying, and making use of them. 

“ With me,” said Napoleon to M. de 


Bourrienne, “ immortality is the recollection 
left in the memory of men. That idea 
prompts to great actions. It would be better 
for a man never to have lived, than not to 
leave behind him traces of his existence.” 


One of Napoleon’s courtiers was extolling, 
in his presence, the beauty of one of the 
ladies of the cowt, and in his enthusiasm, 
exclaimed, “ She has the most enchanting 
eyes, lips like a rose, arms like alabaster, and 
the form ofa queen.” “ I agree with you,” 
replied Buonaparte, “ but do add, the foot of 
a king.” This lady actually had a large 
foot, which was her only defect. 


Napoleon entering one day into the apart- 
ments of the Empress, found a young lady 
sitting down with her back turned towards 
the door: he made a sign te those facing 
him to take no notice, and approaching gen- 
ty behind, covered her eyes with his hands. 

. Bourdier, physician to the Empress, an 
aged and most respectable man, was the only 
person who could use such familiarity towards 
her; she therefore supposed it could be no 
one but him: “Come, be quiet, M. Bourdier,” 
she cried, “ do you think that I don’t know 
you by your thick, clumsy hands? (The 
Emperor’s hands were very small and hand- 
some.) 
Napoleon, instantly taking them away, “ you 
are very difficult, madam, to please.” The 
young lady was so confused, that she was 
obliged to take refuge in another apartment. 


Napoleon would sometimes, (says Made- 
moiselle Avrillion,) give us a slap, or pull our 
ears; but these were favours which he did 
not bestow upon every body, and we could 
judge of the degree of his good humour by 
the greater or less pain he put us to. One 
day, when he seemed to be in better humour 
than usual, he pinched my cheek so hard as 
to make me scream, and, as I was plump, I 
tetained for several days a visible mark of his 
Majesty’s satisfaction. I need hardly say 
that the Emperor had no intention of hurting 
us on these occasions. He often used the 
Empress in the same way, while we were 
dressing her. He preferred slapping her on 
the shoulders, and though she continually 
exclaimed, “ Have done, have done, Buona- 
parte,” yet he continued this amusement as 
long as he pleased. The Empress forced a 
laugh, but I have more than once seen Napo- 
leon thus bring tears into her eyes. 

The following is a copy of Napoleon's 
baptismal act from the register at Ajaccio :— 
* In the year 1771, on the 2}st of July, the 
prayers and on ceremonies were eathenth 
by me, the undersigned, on Napoleon, the 


son born in lawful wedlock of Signor Carlo 
Buonaparte, son of the late Signor Guiseppe, 
and of the Signora Maria Letizia, his wife; 
the water of baptism was given him, by per- 
mission, in the house of the very Reverend 


“ Thick, clumsy hands,” repeated P| 
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Luciano Buonaparte. He was boron the 
15th of August, 1769. There were present 
at the holy ceremony, as godfather, the illus- 
trious Lorenzo Giubega de Calvi, Procureur 
du Roi, and as godmother, the Signora Gel- 
truda, wife of Signor Nicolo Paravasino, the 
father of the child being also present; who 
have all signed this act. Signed—Giovanni 
Battista Diamento, Economo d’Ajaccio, Lo- 
renzo. Giubeyga, Geltruda Paravisino, Carlo 
Buonaparte.” 

Madame Maria Letizia Buonaparte has 
resided at Rome ever since 1815, where she 
lives in dignified retirement. Though wholly 
absorbed by grief, (says a recent writer,) she 
scarcely ever utters a complaint, and remains 
in strict seclusion. She sees only the mem- 
bers of her own family and such foreigners 
of the highest distinction as urgently request 
to be introduced to her. But she leads a life 
of solitude, and it is untrue that she keeps 
open house. Her half-brother, the Cardinal, 
spends every evening with her. Whilst the 
Princess Borghese was alive, she was also a 
constant visiter to her mother, as was likewise 
Lucien, when at Rome; but he habitually 
resided at Tusculum. The most poignant 
of her present afflictions is the fact that the 
Emperor’s remains have not been restored to 
France. It is a source of pain which em- 
bitters the last fleeting moments of her ap- 
proach to eternity; and of this I will adduce 
a remarkable proof. The news of the revo- 
lution of July, 1830, gave hera mental shock 
which is easily accounted for; her grandson 
was still alive and at Vienna. In a short 
time she became so dangerously ill, that she 
performed the last duties of religion, and 
received the extreme unction. She was in 
that state which immediately precedes disso- 
lution. Her family stood round her bed. 
Her brother, her children, and her daughters- 
in-law looked upon her and wept as they 
perceived her praying; for they were but too 
well acquainted with the particular feeling 
which, in her dying bosom, absorbed every 
other. The Prince of Montfort having been 
detained by the arrival of a courier from 
France, had not yet joined this solemn family 
meeting. Scarcely had he read in the Paris 
papers an account of the decree, the execution 
of which has done honour to the French 
nation, than he ran to his mother’s palace, 
entered her bed-chamber, and gen ap- 
proaching the bed, said in a whisper, “ Mother, 
do you hear me ?” She made a sign in the 
affirmative. “ Well! the Chamber has just 
issued a decree for the replacing the Empe- 
ror’s statue on the top of the Column.” 
Madame Mére made no reply; but some- 
thing extraordinary seemed passing within 
her. She clasped her hands—her eyes con- 
tinued closed—she was evidently praying— 
and big tears rolled down her cheeks. They 
were tears of joy. An hour after she received 
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this intelligence, she asked for some broth 
and in two days quitted her bed. 

The following is the inscription engraved 
on the socule of the statue of Napoleon, 
placed on the triumphal pillar, in the Place 
Vendéme, Paris:—“ On the 28th of July, 
1833, the anniversary of the Revolution of 
July, in the third year of the reign of Louis 
Philippe I., King of the French, by a royal 
ordinance dated 8th of April, 1831, issued 
upon the proposition of M. Casimir Perier, 
and of the Council of Ministers, the statue 
of Napoleon was replaced on the column of 
the grand army, M. Thiers being Minister of 
Commerce and Public Works.” 

The plain of Ivry is ‘celebrated for that 
great victory which opened to Henry IV. the 
way to a throne, that was for a long time 
disputed by the enemies of the state. It is 
to the history of modern times, that we must 
look for a detailed narrative of these events. 
A pear-tree still stands, under which the 
king, exhausted through fatigue, fell asleep; 
and it was close by this spot that, in the last 
century, ;jthe Duke of Penthievre erected a 
monument in commemoration of the victory 
of the conqueror. During the revelutionary 
excesses this monument was destroyed. On 
the 29th of October, 1802, Buonaparte, then 
First Consul, on his departure from Evereux, 
tovk the rout through Ivry, in order to see the 
field of battle. He rode on horseback to 
survey the different positions, and the ruins 
of this monument having particularly attract. 
ed his attention, he gave orders that an obe- 
lisk should be erected on its site, upon which 
are the following inscriptions : 


In Front. 
Napoleon, Emperor, 
To the memory of Henry the Fourth, 
After the Battle of Ivry, 
The King rested here, and slept under a pear-tree. 
On the Opposite Side. 
Great men honour those who resemble themselves. 





When Napoleon took possession of Hol- 
land, he visited Dordt, and, as was usual 
with him, made numerous and minute inqui- 
ries regarding the imports and general com- 
merce of the place. Amongst others, he 
addressed abruptly Mr. Gerrard Mauwritz, 
afterwards British consul at Dordt, asking 
him, “ Well, what number of windmills have 
we here?” “Five hundred, sire,” was as 
inconsiderately and as abruptly answered. 
“ And what number of cubic feet of timber 
arrive here annually?” upon which Mr. Mau- 
writz, as incorrectly but as promptly, named 
a round number. This smartness, which 
Napoleon took for intelligence, so much 
pleased him, that next day the Emperor’s 
secretary waited upon Mr. Mauwritz with the 
order of the Legion of Honour, and a most 
complimentary letter. Mr. Mauwritz had 
previously been informed by a friend who 
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knew Napoleon’s temper that he must not 
seem to hesitate, or even consider, ‘when 
addressed or asked a question by the Empe- 
ror, but, right or wrong, speak frankly, — 
and with confidence. Mr. Mauwritz took, 
and profited by the hint: in fact, Napoleon 
had asked the burgomaster a question about 
the ber of criminals annually convicted 
at Dordt, and while the magistrate was cal- 
culating and thinking, in order correctly to 
answer, Napoleon turned round upon his heel, 
and, with rather a supercilious curl of the 
lip, suddenly asked, and was answered, the 
questions mentioned above. 

Napoleon, when travelling in Holland, 
after he had subdued it, one day visited the 
house of a p t. The E was accom- 

ied by two aides-de-camp, when the fol- 
owing dialogue took place :—Aide-de-camp 
” AA 4 








When Napoleon was on a journey, he 
was usually addressed by the heads of the 
civil’ authorities of the countries through 
which he travelled. In the first years of his 
government, all the addresses displayed a 
natural style and tone of language, suitable 
to the respect due to the chief of the state, 
and to the dignity of the magistrate who 
uttered it. But, as it is in human nature for 
one person to act differently from his neigh- 
bour, the repetition of the same thing became 
tiresome : an attempt was made at more ele- 
vated language ; rhetorical figures and histo- 
rical quotations were adopted. Every resource 
of this art had, in short, been so completely 
exhausted, that Paris was called in to assist 
in supplying fresh ones. Addresses were 
ordered from the capital, so as to be received 
in time for the day on which they were to 





—“ Here comes the Emperor, ng 
himself to the Dutchman.) Peasant — 
“ What's that to me?” Napoleon (entering 
the house).— Good morning, my good man.” 
Peasant (taking his hat off, but retaining his 
seat).—“ Good morning.” Emperor. —“ I 
am the Emperor.” P t. — “ You?” 
Emperor.—“ Yes, I.’ Peasant.—“ I am 
glad of it.” Emperor.—* 1 will make your 
fortune.” Peasant.—“ I do not want for 

















be delivered. The Emperor having been 
informed of the circumstance, no longer suf- 
fered any to be uttered in his journeys; or, 
he cut the orator short as soon as he perceived 
that a ready set language was held to him. 
He had no desire to hear what was not a 
candid and spontaneous expression of feel- 
ings. The Dutch, more than any other 
people, adopted these means.—W. G. C. 





Pew Books. 
THE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1835. 
By Thomas Hood, Esq. 


[Hers is the veritable fountain of fun. Late 
in the race, though early in the year, but 
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(Cribbage.—* Two for his heels, and oue for his Nob.’’) 
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(Fancy Portrait—Mrs. Tr1mMeER.) 


always welcome, right witty Thomas Hood ! 
what a glorious Thomas’s Day is that of thy 
publication: how, in thy brightness, dost 
thou eclipse the St. Thomas’s Day of the 
City Parliament: would that every ward in 
every city had a councilman as witty as thou, 
then would good humour be more common 
among the no-starters at feasts, called cits. 
True it is, racy Editor, that thou hast hood- 
winked the old year, but thy merry budget 
will enliven the new one. How could regu- 
larity be expected in so eccentric a body as 
thou art! Yet, how thou hast kept in the 
very spiderhood of suspense, scores of critical 
telescopes ever and anon on the look-out to 
bring thine appearance within their fields of 
observation. But, in sober fact, Mr. Hood 
has turned his delay to fun in one of the 
liveliest of prefaces, wherein he ridicules, 
with deumrvel severity, the folly of publishing 
books for 1835 in 1834, and proves that a 
day before the fair is as bad as a day after it. 
Besides, had Mr. Hood been “ in good time” 
it would have been bad for his book: he 
would not have turned the Great Conflagra- 
tion to account, as he has done, in 64 pages 
of “ other accounts ;” thus showing that it 
must be a bad fire, or an ill wind, that brings 
or blows no one good. We quote “ another 
account,” though not so much for any hu- 
morous description of the catastrophe, as for 
the very droll outline of that peculiar species 
—the fire-hunter—peculiar, we believe, to our 
metropolis. ] 
The writer of these lines, who resides in 
» was first awakened to a sense of 
conflagration by a cry of “ Fire” from a num- 
ber of persons who were running in the direc- 


tion of Westminster Bridge. Owning myself 
a warm enthusiast on the — of ignition, 
and indeed not having mi a fire for the 
last fifty years, except one, and that was only 
a chimney, it may supposed the excla- 
mation in question had an electric effect. We 
are all the slaves of some physical bias, strange 
as it may appear to others with opposite ten- 
dencies. It is recorded of some great mar- 
shal that he disliked music, but testified the 
liveliest pleasure at a salvo of artillery or a 
roll of thunder, and the rumble of an engine 
has the same effect on the author of these 
lines. To say Iam a guebre, or fire-worship- 
per, is only to confess the truth. I have a 
sort of observatory erected on the roof of my 
house, from which, if there be a break-out 
within the circuit of the metropolis, it may be 
discovered, and before going to bed I inva- 
tiably visit this look-out. 

Every man has his hobby-horse, and, figu- 
ratively speaking, mine was always kept har- 
nessed and ready to run to a fire with the 
first. engine. Many a time I have arrived 
before the turncocks, though I perhaps had 
to traverse half London, and I scarcely re- 
member an instance that I did not appear 
long before the water. Habit is second 
natute—I verily believe I could sniff a con- 
flagration by instinct; and if I was not, I 
ought to have been, the trainer of the fire- 
men’s dog, which at present attracts so much 
of the public attention by his eager running 
along with the Sun, the Globe, the British, 
and the Hand-in-Hand. 

Of course I have seen a great many fires 
in my time—Rotherhithe, the theatres, the 
Custom-house, &e, &c. I remember in the 
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days of Thistlewood and Cv., when the 
metropolis was expected to be set on fire, I 
slept for three weeks in my clothes in order 
to be ready for the first alarm; for I had the 
good fortune to witness the great riots of 
1780, when no less than eight fires were 
blazing at once, and a lamentable sight it 
was. I say lamentable, because it was im- 

ible to be p t at them all at the same 
time; but my good genius directed me to 
Langdale’s, the Distiller, which made (excuse 
the vulgar, popular phrase) a very satisfactory 
flare-up. 

The Rotherhithe fire, not the recent little 
job, but some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
was also on a grand scale, and very lasting. 
The enyine-pipes were wilfully cut; and I 
remember some of my friends rallying me on 
my well-known propensity, jocularly accusing 
me of lending my knife and my assistance. 
The Custom-house was a disappointment; it 
certainly cleared itself effectually, but it was 
done by daylight, and consequently the long 
room fell short of my anticipations. Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden were better; but I 
have observed generally that theatres burn 
with more attention to stage effect. They 
avoid the noon: a dark night to a fire is like 
the black letters in a benefit-bill, setting off 
the red ones. 

The destruction of the Kent Indiaman I 
should like to have witnessed, but contrary to 
the opinion of many experienced amateurs I 
conceive the Dartford Mills must have been a 
failure. Powder magazines make very indif- 
ferent conflagrations; they are no sooner on 
fire than they are cff,—all is ever before you 
know where you are, and there is no getting 
under, which quite puts you out. But fires, 
generally, are not what they used to be. 
‘What with gas, and new police, steam, and 
one cause or other, they have become what 
one might call slow explosions. A body of 
flame buists from all the windows at once, 
and before B 25 can call fi-er in two syllables, 
the roof falls in, and all is over. It was not 
soin my time. First, a little smoke would 
issue from a windew-shutter, like the puff of 
a cigar, and after a long spring of his rattle, 
the rheumatic watchman had time to knock 
double and treble knocks, from No. 9 to No. 
35, before a spark made its appearance out of 
the chimney-pot. The Volunteers had time 
to assemble under arms, and muffle their 
drums, and the bell-ringers to collect in the 
belfry, and pull an alarm-peal backwards. 
The parish engines even, althongh pulled 
along by the pursy churehwardens and the pa- 
ralytic paupers, contrived to arrive before the 
fire fairly broke out in the shape of a little 
squib-like eruption from the guarret window. 
The affrighted family, fourteen in number, 
all elaborately dressed in-their best Sunday 
clothes, saved themselves by the street-dvor, 
according to seniority, the furniture was care- 





fully removed, and after an hour’s pumping, 
the fire was extinguished without extending 
beyond the room where it originated, namely, 
a bed-room on the second floor. Such was 
the progress in my time, of a fire, but it is 
the fashion now to sacrifice every thing to 
pace. Look at our race-horses, and look at 
our fox-hounds,—and I will add, look at our 
conflagrations. All that is cared for is a 
burst—no matter how short, if it be but 
rapid. The devouring element never sits 
down now to a regular meal—it pitches on a 
house, and bodes it. 

ButI am wandering from the point. The 
announcement of both Houses of Parliament 
being in flames thrilled through every fibre. 
It seemed to promise what i may call a 
crowning event to the Conflagrationary Remi- 
niscences of an Octogenarian. I snatched 
up my hat, and rushed into the street, at 
eighty years of age, with the alacrity of eigh- 
teen, when I ran from Highgate to Horsley- 
down, to be present at the gutting of a ship 
chandler’s. As the bard says— 


« Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires,” 


and I could almost have supposed myself a 
fireman belonging to the Phenix. My first 
step into the street discouraged me, the 
moonlight was so brilliant, and in such cases 
the most splendid blaze is somewhat “ shom 
of its beams.” But a few steps re-assured 
me. Even at the Surrey side of the river the 
sparks and burning particles were falling like 
flakes of snow—I mean of course the red 
snow formerly discovered by Captain Ross, 
and the light was so great that I could have 
read the small print of the Police Gazette 
with the greatest ease, only I don’t take it in. 
I, of course, made the best of my way towards 
the scene, but the crowd was already so dense 
that I could only attain a situation on the 
strand opposite Cotton Gardens, up to my 
knees in mud. Both Houses of Parliament 
were at this time in a blaze, and no doubt 
presented as striking objects of conflagration 
” - —_ could offer. I say “no 
oubt,’’—for ing jammed against a bar; 
with my back tow : 3 the fire I am calle 
to state anything on my own authority as an 
> witness, excepting that the buildings on 
the Surrey side exhibited a glowing reflection 
for some hours. At last the flowing of the 
tide caused the multitude to retreat, and re 
leasing me from my retrospective position 
allowed me to gaze upon the ruins. By what 
I hear, it was a most imposing sight—but in 
spite of my Lord Althorp, I cannot help 
thinking that Westminster Hall, with its 
long range, would have made up-an admi- 
rable fire. Neither can I agree with the 
many that it was an Incendiary Act, that 
passed through beth houses so rapidly. To 
enjoy the thing, a later hour and a darker 
night would certainly have been . chosen 
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they are best neat. 
T am, Sir, yours, &c. 
SENEXx. 


[The next great gun of fun is the Sweep’s 
Complaint, quoted a few weeks since. 
Sketches on the Road are clever, as usual ; 
we have marked “the Rui:-over,” but it 
must stand over for another sheet. Our next 
quotation is (by the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers) illustrated :—] 


TRIMMER'S EXERCISE, 
FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN. 
HeErgE, come, Master Timothy Todd, 
Before we have done you'll look grimmer, 
You've been spelling some ti:ne for the rod, 
And your jacket shall know I'm a Trimmer. 
You don’t kuow your A from your B, 
So backward you are in your Primer ; 
Don't kneel—you shall goon my knee, 
For I'll have you to know I’m a Timmer, 
This morning you hindered the cook, 
By melting your dumps in the skimmer, 
Instead of attending your book, 
But I'll have you to kuow I’m a Trimmer. 
To-day too, you went to the pond, 
And bathed, though you are not a swimmer, — 
And with pareuts so doting and fond— 
Bat I[’ll have you to kuow I’m a Trimmer. 
After dinuer you went to the wine, 
And helped yourself—yes, to a brimmer ; 
You couldn’t walk straight in a line, 
But I'll make you to know I’m a Trimmer. 
You kick little Tomkins about, 
Because he is slighter and slimmer ; 
Are the weak to be thump’d by the stout ? 
But I'll have you to know I’m a Trimmer. 
Then you have a sly, pilfering trick, 
Your schoolfellows call you the nimmer,— 
I will cut to the bone if you kick! 
For I'll have you to know I’m a Trimmer. 
To-day you made game at my back, 
You think that my eyes are grown dimmer ; 
But I watched you, I’ve got a sly knack, 
And I'll have you to know I’m a Trimmer. 
Don’t think that my temper is hot, 
It’s never beyond a slow simmer, 
I'll teach you to call me Dame Trot. 
But I'll have to know I'ma Trimmer. 
Miss Edgeworth or Mrs. Chapoue, 
Might melt to behold your tears glimmer ; 
Mrs. Barbauld would let you alone, 
But I'll have you to know I’m a Trimmer. 


[An Ode to J. S. Buckingham, Esq. M. P., 
occupies twenty pages; the subject being 
the Report of the Committee on Drunkenness, 
and the motto, “ Steady boys, steady.” The 
humour of this piece will not raise Mr. Hood 
to the chair of a temperance society : but his 
moral is worth quoting : 

*Tis based in charity—that men are brothers, 

And those who make a fuss 

About their temperance thus, 
Are not so much more temperate than others, 
At all events, in this Ode, the subject of 
intemperance is handled very drily. We pass 
over several smart things to come to the 
learned pig, whom we all remember as first 
in the run of intellect, betore the present 
litter of learning, and before books were as 
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Firelight and moonlight do not mix well:— now—thick in Paternoster-row as leaves in 


Vallombrosa. } 


THE LAMENT OF TOBY, THE LEARNED PIG. 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” —Pope, 


O aeavy day! oh day of wo! 
To misery a poster: 
Why was I ever farrow'd—why 
Not spitted for a roaster ? 
In this world, pigs, as well as men, 
Must dance to fortune’s fiddlings ; 
But must I give the classics up 
For barley-meal and middlings ? 
Of what avail that I could spell, 
And read, just like my betters, 
If I must come to this at last,— 
To litters, not to letters? 
O! why are pigs made scholars of ? 
It baffles my discerning, 
What griskius, fry, and chitterlings 
Can have to do with learning. 
Alas my learning once drew cash, 
But public fame’s unstable ; 
So I must turn a pig again, 
And fatten for the table. 
To leave my literary line 
My eyes get red and leaky; 
But Giblett doesn’t want me blue, 
But red and white, and streaky. 
Old Mullius used to cultivate 
My learning like a gard'ner ; 
But Giblett ouly thinks of lard, 
And not of Doctor Lardner. 
He does not care about my braiu 
The value of two coppers ; 
All that he thinks about my head 
Is, how I’m off for choppers. 
Of all my literary kin 
A farewell wust be a j 
Good by to the poetic Hogg 
The philosophic Bacon 
Day after day my lessons fade, 
My intellect gets muddy ; 
A trough I have, and not a desk, 
A sty—and not a study. 
Another little month, and then 
My progress ends, like Bunyan’s ; 
The seven sages that I lov’d 
Will be chopp’d up with onions ! 
Then over head and ears in brine 
They’ll souse me, like a salmon ; 
ag i sarge turned to brawn, 
y logic into gammon. 
My Hebrew will all retrograde, 
Now I’m put up to fatten; 

My Greek, it will go all to grease, 
The dogs will have my Latin. 
Farewell to Oxford! and to Bliss! 
To Milman, Crowe, ans! Glossop, 

I now must be content with chats, 
Instead of learned gossip! 

Farewell to ‘ Town |’ farewell to ‘Gown !' 
I’ve quite outgrown the latter ; 

Instead of trencher-cap, my head 
Will soon be in a platter ! 

O! why did [ at Brazen-Nose 
Rout up the roots of knowledge ? 

A butcher that can’t read will kill 
A pig that’s been to college | 

For sorrow I could stick myself— 
But conscience is a clasher ; 

A thing that would be rash iu man, 
In me would be a rasher ! 

One thing I ask,—when I am dead, 
And past the Stygian ditches— 
And that is,—Let my schoolmaster 

Have one of my two flitches, 
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’Twas he who taught my letters so 
I _— mistook or pode "em; 

Simp! ringing at the nose, 
‘Aneatieg rg Bell's system. 

[Of the some eighty cuts, we do not at- 
tempt any analysis, but have rather quoted 
specimens. The subjects, altogether, are 
equal to those in former volumes, and the 
letter-press as amusing as ever. ] 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE LATE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

By John Britton and E. W. Brayley, FF.S. A. &c. 
[We announced this work with anticipations 
which have been realized in the First Part 
now before us. It commences the “Genuine 
History of the Palatial and Parliamentary 
Buildings of Westminster,” their origin, ap- 
propriation, and architectural characteristics ; 
the historical evidence being adduced from 
ancient records, and from the Monastic Chro- 
nicles, which the authors promise “ with the 
most scrupulous attention to names, dates, 
and references, as the only specific mode of 
satisfying the critical antiquary and histo- 
tian.” Yet the work will be popular and 
snited for the general reader. Its text will 
not be over-interpolated with quotations in 
the olden phraseology ; neither will its em- 
bellishments be technical nor unpicturesque. 
But the aim will be to popularize antiquity, 
by rendering its details authentic and attrac- 
tive. Such is the spirit in which the present 
portion of the work is executed ; and the cha- 
racter of the authors is sufficient guarantee 
for their adherence to this plan throughout 
the undertaking. We need not enter more 
into its design, but shall proceed to a few 
quotations as specimens of the execution. 

We perceive that Messrs. Britton and 
Brayley do not implicitly believe in the ex- 
istence of a palace at Westminster before the 
time of the Confessor. Their reasons for 
this disbelief are sufficiently strong to inva- 
lidate a ‘statement in our last volume, (p. 273.) 
Next are some very interesting particulars 
of } 

Edward the Confessor and his Palace. 


That the palatial buildings at Westmin- 
ster formed the principal residence of King 
Edward may be inferred from the fact of our 
early chroniclers having assigned the occur- 
rence of several of his recorded visions to 
that spot. Those of the drowning of a 
Danish King who had undertaken to invade 
England ; of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus ; 
oo finally, of the grievous afflictions which 
his country would undergo after his own de- 
cease, were of this number; and tradition 
has even identified the chamber where he 
died, as that which after generations called 
the Painted Chamber,and by which name 
it is even yet distinguished.* 

® In the ceremonial of the marriage of Richard, 
Duke of York, second son of Edward the Fourth, in 


The simplicity and piety of Edward the 
Confessor, his munificence towards the 
church, and above all, to use the phraseolo 
of the times, his “abstraction from fleshly 
delights,” rendered him a great favourite 
with the monkish historians, and they have 
not scrupled to attribute numerous miracles 
to his sanctity. He was so much in love, 
they tell us, with retirement and devotional 
reflection, that being once disturbed at a 
country seat by the singing of Se 
he prayed that they might no more be heard 
in that place; which petition, continues the 
legend, was granted accordingly. Even the 
time of his death, say these fabulists, was 
made known to him by the delivery of a ring 
and message from St. John the Evangelist ; 
and within six years after his decease, ac- 
cording to Ailred and Matthew Paris, the 
following miracle was performed at his tomb. 

In the time of William the Conqueror, 
when all English prelates were “sifted to 
the branne,” a Synod was held in the church 
at Westminster, by Archbishop Lanfranc, 
(anno 1074,) to examine, avowedly, ito the 
qualifications and conduct of the clergy, “yet 
with the covert design of making room for 
the new-come Normans,” by ejecting such 
of the Bishops and Abbots as had but little 
learning and influence. At this Synod, 
Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, was charged 
with being “a most illiterate and foolish 


man, and unfit? for the station he held; a 5 


very idiot, unacquainted with the French 
language, and incapable either to instruct 
the church, or counsel the king.’ His pas. 
toral staff and ring were therefore demanded 
of him by Lanfranc, in the king’s name; 


but Wulstan, grasping his staff with an un- e 


moved countenance, made this reply: “I 
know, my lord archbishop, that I am entirely 
unfit for, and unworthy so high a station, 
being undeserving of the honour, and un- 
equal to the task ; however, I think it unrea- 
sonable that you should demand that staff 
which I never received from you, yet in 
some measure I submit to your sentence, 
and will resign it; but consider it just to 
make that resignation to King Edward, who 
conferred it on me.” Thus ending, he left 
the synod, and crossing the church to Ed- 
ward’s tomb, said, whilst standing before it, 
“Thou knowest, O holy king! how unwill- 
ingly I undertook this office, and even by 
force, for neither the desire of the prelates, 
the petition of the monks, nor the voice of 
the nobility prevailed, till your commands 
obliged me; but see! a new king, new laws; 
a new bishop pronounces a new sentence. 
Thee they accuse of a fault for making me a 
bishop, and me of assurance for accepting 
the year 1477, the Painted Chamber is spoken of by 
the eo pag of St. Edward's Chamber ; and Sir 
Edward Coke, in his fourth Institute, states, that 


the causes of Parliament were in ancient time shown 
in La Chambre Depeint, or St. Edward’s Chamber. 
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the charge. Neverthe’ess, to them I will 
not, but to thee I resign my staff.” Then 
raising his arm, he placed the staff upon the 
tomb, which was of stone, and leaving it, 
went arrayed as a monk, and sat with them 


jn the chapter-house. When this became 
known in the Synod, a messenger was sent 
for the staff, but he found it adhere so firmly 
to the stone that it could by no means be 
removed; nor could either the king or the 
archbishop himself disengage it from the 
tomb. Wulstan was then sent for, and the 
staff readily submitted to his touch; which 
being considered as a consummation of the 
miracle, he was allowed to retain his epis- 
copal dignity.—Such implicit credit was 
given to this story, that, according to the 
annals of Burion Abbey, King John urged 
it to Pandulph, the Pope’s legate, as a proof 
of the right of the English kings to nomi- 
nate bishops.”* 


Henry I. 


Held his court at Westminster, at many dif- 
ferent times, and the records of his presence 
there are so numerous, that we may fairly 
consider it as having been his _ principal 
abode. He was crowned at Westminster, 
according to the Saxon Chronicle, on Sun- 
day, the 5th of August, 1100, after having 
sworn at the altar “to annul all the un- 
righteous acts that took place in his bro- 
ther’s time.”” At the festival of St. Michael, 
1102, he held a great Council, at Westmin- 
ster, at which were present “all the chief 
men of England, both clergy and laity.”+ In 
August, 1108, he again held a Court at 
Westminster, where he filled up so many 
vacant bishoprics and abbacies, both in Eng- 
land and Normandy, “that there was no 
man,” says the Saxon Chronicle, “who re- 
membered that so many together were ever 
ee away before.’ { The Queen 

aud, King Henry’s consort, who died in 
this palace on the kalends of May, (May 
the first,) 1118,§ was buried in the “old 
chapter-house” of St. Peter’s church; to 
which, in the time of Lent, she had been ac- 
customed to walk barefoot, in a garment of 
hair, to perform her devotions, and wash the 
feet of the poor. 

[It likewise appears doubtful whether 
Becket ever repaired the Palace at West- 
minster; for, upon reference to Fitzstephen, 
we find the Palatial Seat at London referred 
to, which Messrs. Britton and Brayley sug- 
gest to have been the Tower, committed 
to Becket’s custody in the early part of 
Henry’s reign. In the succeeding reign of } 


® Brayley’s “ History, &c. of the Abbey Church 
of St. Peter, Westmiuster,” vol. i. p. 25, 4to. 1818. 

+ In the same year, as appears from Eadmer and 
other annalists, a Synod was held in the abbey 
church at Westminster, by Archbishop Anselm. 

$ Saxon “ Chronicle,” Ingram’s translation, p. 330, 
§ Ibid. p. 329, 
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Richard I. 


In Brompton’s Chronicle, under the date 
1193, it is stated that “ King Richard the 
First, being at dinner at Westminster, in 
the Hall which is called the Little Hall, 
received tidings that King Philip of France 
had entered Normandy, and besieged Ver- 
noil, whereupon he swore that he would never 
turn away his face until he had met him and 
fought with him; and having directed an 
opening to be made in the wall, (the re- 
mains of which, according to the Chronicler, 
were visible when he wrote,) he immediately 
made his way through it, and proceeded to 
Portsmouth.” 

John. 


We now advance to a period in which the 
documentary memoranda respecting this pa- 
latial residence b more ific and 
accessible —chiefly in consequence of the 
recent publication of “The Close Rolls,”|| 
the originals of which are preserved among 
the invaluable national archives in the Tower 
of London. These records include many 
curious entries concerning the “ King’s 
Houses,” (Domus Regis), as they were then 
denominated at Westminster. 

The following entries on the Close Rolls 
give us some information as to the state of 
= palatial buildings in the time of King 

ohn. 

On the 19th of October, 1205, (7th John,) 
“ the sum of 10/, was directed to be paid to 
the king’s treasurer, Robert de Leveland, for 
the repair of the king’s houses at Westmin- 
ster, by the view and testimony of lawful 
men ;”{f and on the twelfth of July, 1207, 
(9th John,) “ 100 shillings, if need be, were 
ordered to be paid to the same person, to 


|| The records “‘intituled Rotuli Litterarum Clau- 
sarum, or Close Rolls, are a series of Parchment 
Rolls, commencing with the sixth year of the reigu 
of King John, anno Domini 1204, on which are re- 
corded or inrolled all maudates, letters, and writs of 
a private nature. They are denominated Close, in 
contradistinction to another series of Rolls called 
Patent. The entries registered on the Close Rolls 
are letters addressed in the King’s name to indivi- 
duals, for special and particular purposes, and were 
folded, or closed up, and sealed on the outside with 
the Great Seal.” 

The most ancient of the Close Rolls now extant 
is that of the sixth of King John, anno Domini 1204; 
and there is reason to believe that the Roll in ques- 
tion is the first of that species of Rolls. It was not 
then, however, styled a Close Roll, that term being 
first applied toa Roll of the eighth year of the same 
king. The custom of recording documents on rolls 
of parchment, though of ancient date, commenced 
here after the Norman conquest; for, during the 
Anglo-Saxon dynasty, transfers of property and | 
grants were registered in the “ Land-boc,” or in the 
vacaut leaves of mass-books belonging to churches 
and mouasteries. The exact time when the practice 
of making regular inrolments was introd , is un- 
certain; but it a rs probable that it prevailed 
shortly after the Conquest, and that it was first ad- 
opted in the Court of the Exchequer. Vide “ Rotuli 
Litterarum Clausarum in Turri Lond. Asservati,” 
edited by Thomas Duffus Hardy, Esq.” , 

| Close Rolls,” p. 555. 
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cover (or roof) the said houses.”* In the 
autumn of the latter year also, “the barons 
of the Exchequer were ordered to account 
with Robert de Leveland for what he had ex- 
Ener for laying fine sand in the king’s 
ouses at Westminster, when the king slept 
there on the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
next before the feast of All Saints. Again, 
on the 2nd of October, 1214, “the sheriff of 
London was commanded to allow the keeper 
f the king’s houses at Westminster to have 
carpenters for the repair thereof.”{ On the 
3rd of January, in the same year, “ the trea- 
surer and chamberiains of the Exchequer 
were commanded by writ to deliver to the 
abbot and convent of the Holy Cross at 
Waltham, the tin lavatory, (‘ stagneum lava- 
torium,’) which was constructed in the king’s 
house at Westminster in the time of his 
father, and was afterwards removed.” * 

A wardrobe account, preserved in the 
British Museum, dated the 7th of May, in 
the 14th of John, (anno 1213,) states that 
“a payment of sixpence was made to Roger 
Aquarius for a bath for the king’s use at 
Westminster, on the eve of the preceding 
Christmas:§ the same account, under the 
date December 24th, mentions a payment on 
Christmas eve, by the king, at Westminster, 
of three marks, for three barrels of honey ; 
thus proving that King John spent his 
Christmas at Westminster in both the above 
years, || 

On the 2nd of October, 1214, (16th of 
John,) the sheriff of London was commanded 
“to allow the keeper of the king’s houses at 
Westminster, to have carpenters for the re- 

air thereof.” From the very few records, 
Tocietas, which are extant, bearing teste by 
King John at Westminster, it may be de- 
duced that this palace was but little intabited 
by him during the whole of his reign. 

[The Close Rolls are rich in entries of the 
repairs of Henry III.; but we have only 
toum for an extract relating to the King’s 
tyranny over the Londoners. 

On the 26th of May, 1223, (7th Henry 
111.), the sheriff of London was commanded 
by writ to convey the timber of the Aing’s 
gibbet from his houses at Westminster to the 
elm trees where robbers were accustomed to 
be hung.7 This probably was the “ great 
gibbet” which Stow mentions the king had 
caused to be made in the preceding summer, 
after the house of the abbot’s bailiff of 
Westminster, (and other buildings,) had 
been razed to the ground by the citizens of 
London, whose ire had been excited by the 
treacherous conduct of the bailiff at a great 

* Ibid. p.87b. On the same day “the bailiff of 
Cheshunt was commanded to allow shingles for the 
rvof to be made in the wood at Cheshunt.” Ibid. 

+ vid. p. 95. } Ibid. p. 174. 

§ Vide Ayscough's “Catalogue,” 4973, art, 62. 

| Ibid. art. 66 

4 Close Rolls, p. 548, 


wrestling match in St. Giles’s Fields.** Hu- 
bert de Burgh, the Chief Justiciary, took a 
summary and severe revenge on the citizens, 
three of whom were hanged, and many had 
their feet and hands cut off; and the ki 

“ woke of the citizens sixtie pledges, whic 
he sent to divers castles, and he deposed the 
maior, appointing a keeper over the cittie ;” 
but “after heavy threatenings, the citizens 
were reconciled, paying to the king many 
thousand marks.” Henry, indeed, appears 
to have constantly acted on the ungenerous 
principle of increasing the prosperity of 
Westminster at the expense of the inhabi- 
tants of London. 

On the 29th of May, 1223, the Treasurer 
and Chamberlains were commanded to pay 
150/. for the discharge of the expenses in- 
curred when the king was ill at Westmin- 
ster, in the same year. 

[The present Part contains four Plates, 
from drawings by Mr. R. W. Billings, a 
young artist of high promise; and three of 
the plates are engraved by the same ingenious 
hand. The Title Plate has been grouped 
under the superintendence of Mr. Britton, 
and is a very pleasing composition, engraved 


by T. Clark. It consists chiefly of parts of 7 


St. Stephen’s Chapel and Cloister, with the 
fine east window for a centre, flanked by 
niches in Oratory figures from the Hall, sur- 
mounted by the Chapel Frieze. The whole 
is beautifully engraved in outline, save a 
vignette of the late Fire, in admirable light 
and shade, within a kind of flattened mul- 
lion. The subjects of the other plates are, a 
portion of Westminster Hall, the Painted 
Chamber, the upper Cloister, part of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, &.] 204 

*® There isa mandate extant,earing date at St. 
Alban’s, on the 22nd of May, 4th of Henry III., by 
which the king “orders the sheriff of Middlesex to 
cause to be made, without any delay, iu the place 
where the gallows were formerly erected, namely, at 
the Elms, (ad ulmellos,) two goud gibbets of strong 
and excellent timber, for hanging robbers and other 
malefactors ; the cost to be accounted for by the 
view and testimony of lawful men at the Ex- 
chequer.” 


The Public Journals. 


THE RAVEN. 
(From a delightful Review of Audubon's Ornitholo- ° 
gical Biography, in Bl ds M ine.) 








Avpuson is unwilling to think ill of any 


bird—and says a word for him who is 
popularly conceived to be the devil incarnate 
—the Raven. Nobody, indeed, ventures to 
despise either of the two gentlemen in black 
—but Audubon and North have a positive 
liking to the latter—which, under favourable 
circumstances, might relax into friendship. 
We like him for the sake of his birth-places 
and his places of resort. “ These are,” says 
Audubon, “ the mountains—the abrupt ban! 

of rivers—the rocky shores of lakes, and the 
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cliffs of thinly-peopled or deserted islands. 
It is in such places that these birds must be 
watched and examined before one can judge 
of their natural habits as manifested amid 
their freedom from the dread of their most 
dangerous enemy, the lord of creation. There, 
through the clear and rarified atmosphere, 
the raven spreads his glossy wings and tail, 
and as he onward sails, rises higher and 
higher each bold sweep that he makes, as if 
conscious that the nearer he approaches the 
sun, the more resplendent will become the 
tints of his plumage.” He speaks with 
enthusiasm of “ the musical inflections,” 
(vulgo vocate—croaks) by means of which 
they hold converse together in their aerial 
amatory excursions. These musical inflec- 
tions—he says —doubtless express their “ pure 
conjugal feelings, confirmed and rendered 
more intense by long years of happiness in 
each other’s society.” More faithtul mono- 
gamists never sailed the sky. “ Till death 
do us part,” is the close of their nuptial oath 
——nor were they ever known to break it. 
Audubon is not only inclined to believe that 
high up in heaven they can recall the pleas- 
ing remembrance of their youthful days, and 
recount the events of their life, and ‘express 
the pleasure they have enjoyed (and thus far 






























































































































































































































“ we can go ag | with him) but that (and 
y there, we fear, he lays himself open to a 
ie charge of heterodoxy) “ they perhaps con- 
» clude with humble prayer to the author of 
5 their being for a continuation of it.’ How- 
1 ever that may be, Wordsworth has not scru- 
sy pled to speak “ of the pious bird with the 
4 scarlet breast ;” and why may not the raven 
3 have as deep a sense of natural religion— 
; though he may not show it in the same way 

s —as the robin? But hear Audubon. 
ty “Now, their matins are over; the happy 
te pair are seen to glide towards the earth in 
jace spiral lines ; they alight on the boldest sum- 
a at mit of a rock, so high that you can scarcely 
he | judge of their actual size; they approach 
the each other, their bills meet, and caresses are 
Ex- exchanged as tender as those of the gentle 
eye Turtle Dove. Far beneath, wave after wave 
dashes in foam against the impregnable sides 
ofthe rocky tower, the very aspect of which 
» would be terrific to almost any other crea- 
~ tures than the sable pair, which for years 
have resorted to it, to rear the a 
any fruits of their connubial love. idway be- 
o is | ‘ween them and the boiling waters, some 
nate |, *helving ledge conceals their eyry. To it 
2s to they now betake themselves, to see what 
jack |, “mage it has sustained from the peltings of 
itive | ‘he winter tempests. Off they fly to the dis- 
rable | ‘ant woods for fresh materials with which to 
ship. |) Tepair the breach ; or on the plain they col- 
jaces |) lect the hair and fur of quadrupeds; or from 
says | ‘he sandy beach pick up the weeds that have 
_ been washed there. By degrees, the nest is 





enlarged and trimmed, and when every thing 
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has been rendered clean and comfortable, the 
female deposits her eggs, and begins to sit 
upon them, while her brave and affectionate 
mate protects and feeds her, and at intervals 
takes her place. 

“ All around is now silent, save the hoarse 
murmur of the waves, or the whistling sounds 
produced by the flight of the waterfowl tra- 
velling towards the northern regions. At 
length the young burst the shell, when the 
careful parents, after congratulating each 
other on the happy event, disgorge some 
half-macerated food, which they deposit in 
their tender mouths. Should the most daring 
adventurer of the air approach, he is attacked 
with fury and repelled. As the young grow 
up, they are urged to be careful and silent : 
—a single false movement might precipitate 
them into the abyss below; a single cry 
during the absence of their parents might 
bring upon them the remorseless claws of the 
swift Peregrine or Jer-falcon. The old birds 
themselves seem to improve in care, diligence, 
and activity, varying their course when re- 
turning to their home, and often entering it 
when unexpected. The young are now seen 
to stand on the edge of the nest; they flap 
their wings, and at length take courage and 
fly to some more commodious and not distant 
lodgment. Gradually they become able to 
follow their parents abroad, and at length 
search for maintenance in their company, 
and that of others, until the period of breed- 
ing arrives, when they separate in pairs and 
disperse. 

“ Notwithstanding all the care of the 
Raven, his nest is invaded wherever it is 
found, His usefulness is forgotten, his faults 
are remembered and multiplied by imagi- 
nation; and whenever he presents himself he 
is shot at, because from time immemorial 
ignorance, prejudice, and destructiveness, 
have operated on the mind of man to his 
detriment. Men will peril their lives to reach 
his nest, assisted by ropes and poles, alleging 
merely that he has killed one of their nume- 
rous sheep or lambs. Some say they destroy 
the Raven because he is black; others, be- 
cause his croaking is unpleasant and ominous ! 
Unfortunate, truly, are the young ones that 
are carried home to become the wretched 
pets of some ill-brought-up child! For m 
part, I admire the Raven, because I see muc 
in him calculated to excite our wonder. It is 
true that he may sometimes hasten the death 
of a half-starved sheep, or destroy a weakly 
lamb ; he may eat the eggs of other birds, or 
occasionally steal from the farmer some of 
those which he calls his own; young fowls 
also afford precious morsels to himself and 
his progeny ;—but how many sheep, lambs, 
and fowls, are saved through his agency! 
The more intelligent of our farmers are well 
aware that the Raven destroys numberless 
insects, grubs, and worms; that he kills 
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mice, moles, and rats, whenever he can find 
them; that he will seize the weasel, the 
young opossum, and the skunk; that, with 
the perseverance of a cat, he will watch the 
burrows of foxes, and pounce on the cubs; 
our farmers also. are fully aware that he 
apprizes them of the wolf’s prowlings around 
their. yard, and that he never intrudes on their 
corn-fields except to benefit them ;—yes, good 
reader, the farmer knows all this well, but he 
also knows his power, and, interfere as you 
may, with tale of pity or of truth, the bird is 
a Raven, and, as La Fontaine has aptly and 
most truly said, ‘ La loi du plus fort est 
toujours la meilleure ! ” 


The Gatherer. 


Flogging in the Navy.—Number of cor- 
poral punishments inflicted in the Navy 
since 1829: 





1830 - - - - 2,022 
1831 - - : - 1,727 
1832 - - - - 1,762 
1833 - - : 1,502 


Parliamentary Return. 


Mount Pilate, in Switzerland, affords a 
ps ar phenomenon. At the elevation of 
5,000 feet, (says Archdeacon Coxe,) and in 
the most perpendicular part of the mountain, 
is observed in the middle of a cavern, hol- 
lowed in a black rock, a colossal statue of 
white stone. It is the figure of a man in 
drapery leaning on a pedestal, with one leg 
crossed over the other, and so regularly formed, 
that it cannot be a lusus nature, and yet it 
is absolutely inaccessible. This statue is 
called “ Dominic” by the peasants, who 
frequently accost it from the only place in 
which it is to be seen ; and when their voices 
are echoed from the cavern they say in the 
simplicity of their hearts “ Dominic has an- 
swered us.” 

In the wilds of America there is a tribe, 
where the mother, after losing her infant, 

for some time daily to the recent grave, 
and with silent and pathetic eloquence, which 
shames all noisy grief and pomp of funeral, 
presses some milk from her bosom upon the 
grass beneath which her babe reposes. 

Rubens. — Sir Joshua Reynolds used to 
say that a single picture of Rubens was 
sufficient to illumine the darkest gallery in 
Europe. 

“In this world,” says Bishop Taylor, 
“men thrive by villainy. Lying and de- 
ceiving are accounted just—to be rich is to 
be wise, and tyranny is honourable; and 
though little thefts and petty mischiefs are 
interrupted by the laws, yet if a mischief 
become public or great, acted by princes and 
effected by armies, and robberies be done by 
whole fleets, it is virtue—it is glory !”’ 


The hieroglyphic, among the ancient 
Egyptians, to denote a soul, was a chrysalis, 
from whence we may infer their belief in a 
future existence. And the Greeks, clothing 
the borrowed idea in the poetry of their 
imagination, described Psyche (the soul), 
under the form of a lovely female, ornamented 
with the wings of a butterfly. The allegory 
of Cupid and Psyche is beautiful :— love 
mingling with the soul. 


Love and admiration are two passions 
frequently confounded with each other, 
though both are different in origin and re- 
sults. What we love, becomes endeared by 
possession—what we admire, ceases to be 
admired when it is no longer new. 


A Persian epitaph in honour of the sultan, 
of Mahomed Khan, compares life to a flower, 
It blossoms in the spring, attains the full 
lustre of resplendent beauty in the summer 
light, it droops in the autumn air, and perishes 
in winter. 

Ovid says— 

“neque enim consistere flumen, 
Nec levis hora potest—” 
which is to say, “Time and tide wait for no 
man. ” 


Pope alludes to the shortness of beauty in 
his fine compliment to Jervas the painter :— 
“ Beauty, frail flower, that every season fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years.” 
Scratched on a window at the Maidenhead 
Inn, Uckfield, is the following record of 
weed? me. 
am VeW. Swanes, June 8, 1814.” 
Inn Poetry — At the Star and Garter, 
Brighton :-— 
“Wm. Vear 
Slept here, 
Octr. the Ist. 
Last year.” 





THE MIRROR, VOL. XXIV. 
(From the Sunday Times, February 1, 1835.) 
“The present volume maintains its yf oon 
amoug the class to which it belon; T long 
distanced its earlier competitors, and ranks deserv- 
edly high in the estimation of the reading public.” 


(From the Sunday Herald, No. 225, February 1, 1835.) 


“ This work led the way to all that has been done 
in the matter of cheap periodicals and the diffusion 
of knowledge ; its plan was the type, and its sue 
cess the spur to several other works of vari 
degrees of merit: and, uotwithstanding, it is still at 
the head of its class, still unsurpassed for the quali 
and quantity of its matter, and the taste and 
similitude of its wood-cuts. It. were superfluous to 
wish the work a continuance of the success it has 
hitherto enjoyed ; for, while conducted as it has uni- 
formly been, it is sure to command success.” 
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